Liberty of the Press
apologise the effect on the people would exactly be the reverse of this. They
would know that the man would not be concerned over much even if their
houses were on fire, that, from a safe distance, he would only indulge in
meaningless declamations. When he himself ran into trouble (they would
say), he meekly retired. And so they will think of doing likewise and resign
themselves to the inevitable. They will thus argue themselves into greater
weakness. It is, therefore, clear in this instance that the best service that the
reformer can render will be to stop the newspaper.'*
Early twentieth century was a period of expansion in the news-
paper world in India. It also saw the emergence of nationalist
press. Slowly but surely, newspapers were being sharply divided
into those which supported the alien Government and those which
advocated its withdrawal. The Indian Official Secrets Act was
first promulgated in 1885 with a view to restricting information
of military importance being published in newspapers. The amend-
ment also placed civil matters, of public interest, at par with
military matters. This was applicable to anybody, who " without
lawful authority or permission (the proof whereof shall be upon
him) goes to a Government Office, and commits an offence under
the Act".1 Thus the Government was empowered to prosecute
any newspaper it chose. Among others, Shri Gopal Krishna
Gofchale, whom Gandhiji had earlier accepted as his leader, criti-
cized the amendment by saying : " It is dreadful to think of the
abuse of authority which is almost certain to result from this
placing of Indian editors, especially the smaller ones among them,
completely at the mercy of those whom they constantly irritate or
displease by their criticism". And again: ". . . . From the
standpoint of rulers, no less than that of the ruled, it will be most
unfortunate if Indian papers were thus debarred from writing
about matters which agitate the Indian community most.*'2
Shri Gokhale in his campaign against the Act pointed out the
irony of the fact that while India was governed, of all the colonies,
in the most strong handed manner and where, compared to other
countries, press is weak, the Government tried to further restrict a
weak press in their functioning. To him the press, like the Govern-
ment, was a custodian of public interest. Any attempt to put
1 Margarita Barns : The Indian Press (George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1940),
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